THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
any enthusiasm for the proposal; and Lord Egremont
was flat against it. Turning therefore to the secular
world, Lady Melbourne sat down and wrote to the
Prince of Wales asking him for a job for William in
connection with the Office of the Stannaries. The
Prince replied with a refusal, in which the fulsome
effusiveness of his language was only equalled by the
obvious strength of his determination to do nothing at
all. In the end it was settled that, after all, William
should become a lawyer. He was quite willing. Going
on circuit was a new experience; he found himself, as
usual, pleasantly popular with his fellow barristers; it
gave him a thrill of delighted pride to be offered his
first brief. Still, law did not rouse his interest suffi-
ciently to divert him from his chosen career of leisure
and pleasure. He continued to write verses and pro-
logues to private theatricals; he went to Carlton House
and Roehampton more than ever; and he often found
time to go down to die country for "a bath of quiet",
reading and day-dreaming. In any case, after a few
years, an event took place that made his indolence of
little account. In January, 1805, Peniston Lamb died
of consumption. For the moment all was forgotten in
sorrow. On so devoted a family the blow fell with
extraordinary force; Lady Melbourne herself was so
overcome by emotion as even to forget her usual
worldly preoccupations. Openly disregarding public
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